ON  EDUCATION

So Plato describes that unconscious moulding of mind and
character, which is perhaps the chief part of early educa-
tion. In education, as in life, we are formed by our atmos-
phere without knowing it. We store up unconsciously
spiritual tissue of whose nature and importance we are
unaware. Later we may come to know and appreciate
the influences that have formed us. For the mind is like
a garden. Seeds are scattered on the soil and most arc lost,
but some lie inert till the outside influence of sun and
moisture wakes them to activity* That is a parable of
education. It scatters ideas and information on the surface
of the mind; much perishes forgotten, but some seeds He
dormant till the quickening power of experience brings
them to life. Hence the value of a practice too much
neglected in modern education, the habit of learning great
literature by heart and so storing up a treasure which later
life may enable us to use. It is also an argument for certain
criticised methods in religious education. It seems pre-
posterous to teach children doctrines in which the intense
thought and deep imagination of great religious thinkers
have expressed their sense of the inner meaning of a world
of which a child knows almost nothing, and many people
would argue that such teaching was a mistake. One
justification for it is that these seeds lying dormant
in the uncomprehending mind will in later years be
quickened by experience, and the meaning of what
once seemed absurd or meaningless will be revealed.
Newbolt puts the point admirably in his poem on Clifton

Chapel;

Here, my son,

Your father thought the thoughts of youth,
And heard the words that onfe by one
The touch of life has turned to truth.

For there is in education a law of delayed action, by
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